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ism and habit of international co-operation, and to es- 
tablish an atmosphere in which international controver- 
sies may be settled with fairness and good-will. These 
are the essential limits of international action in the 
present state of national sentiment throughout the 
world, unless and until the conscience of the nations is 
once more challenged by some flagrant violation of in- 
ternational right. 

"The important thing is to enable the League of Na- 
tions to make a reasonable start with the co-operation 
of the United States. With the less ambitious objects 
defined above it will sooner or later secure the whole- 
hearted support of American opinion, and it will begin 
its work with far greater prospects of success than under 
a covenant to which no power is really able or willing to 
subordinate either its national opinion or its essential 
interests. 

"So much for the revision of our obligation toward the 
League. It is not the only practical step to which our 
conclusions point, for even more important, if those con- 
clusions are sound, is the maintenance of British unity 
of action in international affairs. We have seen that 
tho League cannot itself take the place of some such 
mechanism as the Imperial War Cabinet, which pro- 
vided for continuous consultation and co-operation, not 
only in the war, but during the negotiation of peace. 
The influence of the League of Nations upon British 
Imperial relations has for the moment been misleading 
and dangerous. In form, it has given the Dominions a 
new national status, recognized by all the signatories of 
the covenant, though qualified in one important par- 
ticular by a reservation of the United States. The dan- 
ger of this status is that, without some adequate organ 
for united British action in world affairs, it must, in the 
long run, prove either separatist in character or else 
entirely formal and illusory. For the present it is — by 
the self-chosen policy of the Dominion governments — 
illusory. Those governments are appending their sig- 
natures to treaties in the negotiation of which they have 
taken absolutely no part, and they are leaving decisions 
which must gravely affect their future in the unaided 
and overladen hands of the British Government. It is 
only a question of time before this situation leads to an 
incident of some kind which will provoke the bitterest 
recrimination and controversy. If the critical diplo- 
macy which led up to our declaration of war on Ger- 
many in 1914 has taught us one lesson above all others, 
that lesson is that the foreign policy of the British Em- 
pire cannot be democratic and representative in any 
adequate degree unless some means are found for con- 
tinuous consultation and co-operation by ministers re- 
sponsible to all the British parliaments. Yet the moral 
of 1914 is being ignored. Content with a formal status 
in the partnership of nations, the Dominions have forced 
the old measure of responsibility upon Downing Street, 
which has to act alone for the whole Empire because 
there is once again no adequate mechanism for imperial 
co-operation in foreign affairs, and action of some kind 
cannot be postponed indefinitely. 

"The road to closer co-operation is not at present clear, 
but in due course it must be found. The democracies 
of the Empire have yet to realize what the present situ- 
ation means. The issue is in their hands, and time is 



necessary for the realities of their present equivocal 
status to sink into their minds. A constitutional con- 
ference will be necessary in the next few years in order 
to decide whether or not the British Commonwealth is 
to have the means of united influence and action in safe- 
guarding the peace and order of the world. In the 
meantime it is the duty of good citizens in all parts of 
the Commonwealth to look the situation in the face and 
think out its implications for themselves." 



THE CANONS OF FORCE 

By HENRY W. PfNKHAM, Winthfop, Mass. 

Wab is often called the use of force. The euphe- 
mism lends itself to confusion and error. The 
word war has itself become euphemistic; such are its 
associations with noble ideals, as honor, self-sacrifice, 
courage. Always to call war exactly what it is, namely, 
collective homicide, would help powerfully to abolish 
the ghastly thing. Of course, pacifists, even the most 
thoroughgoing, do not object to all use of force in the 
sense of physical coercion. Tolstoi is said to have de- 
clared that he would refrain from physical interference 
even if he saw a ruffian about to kill a child. Perhaps 
he thought so, but one may be permitted to believe that 
a test would have shown him mistaken. Emerson wisely 
declined to tell what a man should do in difficult and 
extreme cases, saying, "Nature and God will instruct 
him in that hour." Mr. Roosevelt's method of confut- 
ing the pacifists was to ask, "What would you do if a 
ruffian should slap your wife's face ?" He insisted that 
all who believe in police, if only they are logical and 
possessed of brains enough to think the matter through, 
must also believe in armies and navies. "Policing the 
nations" is very serviceable as a euphemism for war. 

Three Canons 

Until the divine law is written on the hearts of all 
men, when all will find in obedience to that law their 
perfect freedom, a certain amount of forcible control 
will be necessary. By what marks can desirable control 
be distinguished from that which is injurious? 

Three canons of force are here suggested to the read- 
ers of the Advocate of Peace: Compulsion should be 
exercised (1) only by those who are unmistakably su- 
perior in wisdom and goodness, (2) only by those who 
are overwhelmingly stronger, and (3) only upon indi- 
viduals. 

The discipline of young children sometimes demands, 
quite in accordance with these three rules, physical com- 
pulsion. The child's inexperience may endanger its 
welfare, or even life, and call for coercion by its elders, 
because of their greater knowledge, as the indispensable 
safeguard of the child's future. The physical control 
of young children by their parents involves no injury to 
either, such is the great disparity of strength. When, 
however, the boy has reached his later teens and is al- 
most as heavy as his father and a good deal quicker, the 
old man should be content with moral suasion. If he 
tries physical force he may get licked, or both father and 
son may be seriously hurt. 
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To the feeble-minded and the insane society should 
act the part of parents to young children, exercising 
such control as wisdom and kindness dictate with re- 
gard both to the happiest possible condition of these 
unfortunates and to the social weal. 

Criminals may be said to be for the most part manu- 
factured by society. The manufacture should cease; but 
while criminals exist they must be subject to restraint. 
The policeman as the agent of society represents a stand- 
ard of intelligence and morality clearly- higher than that 
of the wrongdoers with whom he deals. (There are im- 
portant exceptions. Society sometimes classes its moral 
pioneers with its basest offenders. Jesus was crucified 
between two thieves.) . The policeman is also usually 
stronger than the criminal he arrests. Other policemen 
can be summoned for aid in handling a criminal that 
resists, or the bystanders can be called on. Eesistance 
is infrequent, being almost certainly vain. Ordinarily 
neither the policeman nor the man he arrests is injured 
in the process. Policemen have a fair expectation of 
life. Criminals are usually dealt with singly. Crime 
is anti-social, individualistic. There is not much "honor 
among thieves," not much mutual trust and loyalty, not 
much collective action. In a mob individuals are sunk 
for the time. And in quelling a mob the police may 
seem to disregard the third canon, that force should be 
exerted only upon individuals as such. Firing into a 
crowd may in certain very unusual circumstances be 
justifiable. But first every effort should be made, as, 
for example, by reading the riot act and ordering the 
crowd to disperse, to safeguard those persons who are in 
the mob by accident rather than evil design. If the 
crowd is armed and able to make serious resistance, it 
is an army rather than a mob, and the case is nearer 
civil war than policing proper. 

Application to War 

Thus the use of force as approved by the common 
sense of the generalty, in ordinary times, fulfills the 
three canons propounded. Apply them now to war. It 
will be clear, I think, that to the degree that a given 
war has conformed to them, that particular war has been 
innocuous, even beneficial. But most wars have been in 
gross violation of all three canons. 

Bertrand Bussell 1 holds that various wars of coloniza- 
tion, whereby civilized peoples have overcome savages 
and taken possession of their lands, have been vindicated 
by their results. He insists, however, that "there should 
be a very great and undeniable difference between the 
civilization of the colonizers and that of the dispossessed 
natives," and also "that the climate should be one in 
which the invading race can flourish." European colo- 
nists in America were doubtless more advanced than the 
Indians they dispossessed. But the experience of Penn 
demonstrates that America might have been conquered 
for European civilization by peaceable methods. There 
was plenty of room for both the Indians and the colo- 
nists, and they could have lived side by side with advan- 
tage to both had Penn's kindness been the rule and not 
the exception. Civilized people are much stronger than 
barbarians and can subjugate or exterminate them with- 
out, great' loss to themselves. 

* "Justice in War Time," p. 29. 



Such wars of colonization belong to the past. In a 
war between civilized nations in the present age neither 
side is greatly superior in wisdom or goodness, although 
invariably, in the madness of conflict, each side imagines 
itself the better. And neither side is overwhelmingly 
mightier than the other. In the World War six of the 
eight great military powers that possessed nine-tenths 
of the world's armament were combined against the 
other two, but victory was long delayed and was secured 
at frightful cost to both sides. In the scheme of the 
"League to Enforce Peace," adopted by President Wil- 
son for his "League of Nations," a great preponderance 
of strength to be exerted against a covenant-breaking 
nation was sought. Apparently it was assumed that 
only a weak nation, without a single ally, would ever 
expose itself to coercion ! In point of fact, it is the 
great countries which are the most likely to commit acts 
of aggression. The "concert of power" which, in Presi- 
dent Wilson's fine phrases, was to supersede the discred- 
ited "balance of power," is meaningless — unless safety 
is sought from attacks by the Martians or other extra- 
mundane beings ! For a concert of power ceases to be 
such when even one of its constituents is subtracted 
therefrom. And what if that one should be in itself tre- 
mendously powerful — the British Empire, for example, 
or the United States ! The rest of the world could sub- 
due it only at appalling cost, if at all. 

It is in its failure to obey the third of the canons for 
the use of force that war is most injurious. Burke's 
famous remark is here pertinent : "I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people." To the same effect Judson Harmon, Attorney- 
General under President Cleveland, said: "Guilt is al- 
ways personal." A nation of millions of men, women, 
and children cannot as such deserve to be treated as a 
criminal. Physical force is manifestly inapplicable to 
a vast collectivity which has no physical body to be 
jailed or broken. War makes no discrimination between 
innocent individuals and guilty. Good men kill good 
men. The children, surely entirely innocent, are among 
the chief sufferers. If war involved only the real insti- 
gators of war, such as ambitious rulers, intriguing di- 
plomatists, greedy armament manufacturers, and impe- 
rialistic traders and bankers, then something could be 
said for it. But these seldom get near the firing-line. 
The great men who framed the Constitution showed re- 
markable wisdom — as the Advocate of Peace states 
with needed reiteration — in refusing to provide for the 
coercion of a State as such by the General Government. 
But delinquent individuals in any State may be coerced. 
Said Oliver Ellsworth : "If we should attempt to execute 
the laws of the Union by sending an armed force against 
a delinquent State, it would involve the good and bad, 
the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity." 

Perhaps there have been wars in which all three of 
the canons were approximately obeyed, as, for example, 
our country's so-called war with the Barbary Pirates 
about a hundred and twenty years ago. Defending as 
we did the rights of peaceful commerce, an important 
agency of civilization, we were clearly on a higher plane 
than the pirates. We were stronger, besides having the 
good-will and potential backing of other maritime na- 
tions, so that we gained the victory and halted the prac- 
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tice of piracy without much loss to ourselves. And per- 
haps but few. on the other side suffered save those who, 
as pirates, were world nuisances. Our procedure in the 
case might with considerable justice be called world 
policing. The resistance of the Greeks to the invading 
Persian hosts in the fifth century B. C. may be defended 
on the ground of their cultural superiority to the "bar- 
barians," together with their greater fighting strength, 
which the event proved, for although vastly outnum- 
bered they were victorious without heavy loss. A more 
nearly ideal method of dealing with the invaders than 
the Greeks adopted is conceivable, but as compared with 
a modern war between civilized nations, fought to a 
finish in the crippling for a generation of both the vic- 
tors and the vanquished, the action of the Greeks was 
highly rational and moral. 

Civil Wars 

Civil wars and so-called wars of self-defense require 
particular consideration in relation to the canons sug- 
gested. War within a nation is much different from 
war between nations. It is chiefly the latter that the 
modern peace movement seeks to abolish, inasmuch as 
civil wars are infrequent and are universally regarded 
as injurious to a country, while a foreign war is still 
widely believed to be advantageous to the victor. The 
American Civil War had most of the characteristics of 
an international war, the people of the South being as 
united in loyalty to the Confederate Government as 
were the people of the North to their Government. That 
war was clearly a violation, by both sides, of the canons 
of force. And it is high time, now that fifty years and 
more have passed, that that war should be seen to be a 
failure, a mistake, a disaster from which we have not 
yet recovered. It did not save the Union, except in 
outward form. It made a wide and deep chasm between 
the two sections, a chasm which fifty years have not 
obliterated. It did not emancipate the slaves, except 
on paper. It postponed their real emancipation we can- 
not yet tell how long, for it still tarries. Until there is 
genuine repentance for the Civil War in both the North 
and the South, and until our youth are taught the truth 
about that war, the cause of peace will make slow prog- 
ress among us. 

Organized rebellion against an unjust government by 
a considerable part of a population is civil war proper. 
One need not mention rebellion against a just govern- 
ment — such a thing does not occur. It is only criminal 
individuals that resist a just government, and the police 
can take care of them. The right of revolution, to be 
exercised as a last resort against unbearable oppression, 
is generally regarded as unquestionable, even "sacred." 
But it is, I think, admitted that a forcible revolution, 
if it would claim moral justification, must have a rea- 
sonable chance of success. Assassinations do no good. 
Abortive revolts only strengthen the hands of oppres- 
sion. The revolutionary party must not only be the 
champion of justice, it must also be large and well or- 
ganized. If it is very strong, having won the masses to 
its revolutionary program, and if it waits patiently for 
the right moment, it can overthrow the bad government 
with but very little use of force and that little directed 
against selected individuals. The actual downfall of 



the Kaiser was attended by no bloodshed. Such dis- 
order as followed was trifling in comparison with the 
destructiveness of the preceding conflict with foreign 
foes. The like is true of Eussia. Serious as its internal 
troubles have been and are, the destruction thereby 
wrought does not approach that caused by the fight with 
foreign nations, first the Central Powers and later — 
alas! — the wickedly intervening and blockading Allied 
and Associated Powers. The German and the Bussian 
revolutions, be their outcome better or worse, are the 
aftermath of the World War, indeed properly a part of 
the World War. Not civil war, not the "social revolu- 
tion," but international war is the problem for the 
workers for peace. Abolish international war and civil 
war need not be dreaded. 

Wars of Self-defense 

The plea of self-defense is accepted by practically 
everybody as adequate justification of international war, 
although apparently for no other reason than the uni- 
versal impulse to strike back when one is struck. The 
man who is suddenly assaulted does not deliberately 
apply the rules of ethics or of expediency to his situa- 
tion. He has no time for that. Automatically he re- 
sists, and if he even kills his assailant few will blame 
him. It is the exceptional man 2 — a Eugene Debs, a 
Tolstoi, or a Christ — that would rather die than kill a 
fellow human being. Whether correctly or mistakenly, 
the most of us identify instinctive resistance to attack 
with that instruction of "Nature and God" of which 
Emerson wrote. But the excuse of self-defense may well 
be questioned if it appears that the assaulted man had a 
deadly weapon in hand in readiness to meet attack! 
What had he done that made him afraid? 

In choosing whether to make war or not there is no 
need. that a nation should act on mere impulse. The 
choice is for reason, not for instinct. Common sense 
dictates deliberation. The sensible king, in the parable 
of Jesus, sits down and takes counsel "whether he is 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand." What is the likelihood of 
victory? And what will be the cost of victory? Are 
there principles and values at stake commensurate with 
that estimated cost? And what assurance is there that 
victory will in fact conserve those values? May not 
concession, or even surrender, to the aggressor promise 
better results in the end than resistance? Instinct can- 
not answer such questions. But they should be answered. 
Self-defense as ground for waging war is insufficient, 
unworthy of rational beings. It is always urged by each 
side in every war, and is not to be taken seriously any 
more than the excuses of schoolboys who tell the teacher 
why they were fighting: "He hit me first." "But he 
called me names." "He had made faces at me," etc. 
"In the present war," wrote Bertrand Bussell early in 
1915, "Servia is defending itself against the brutal 
aggression of Austria-Hungary; Austria-Hungary is de- 
fending itself against the disruptive revolutionary agi- 
tation which Servia is believed to have fomented; Rus- 
sia is defending Slavdom against the menace of Teutonic 



2 "I would not kill in defense of my own life." — Eugene 
V. Debs, Federal Convict No. 9653. 
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aggression; Germany is defending Teutonic civilization 
against the encroachments of the Slav; France is de- 
fending itself against a repetition of 1870; and Eng- 
land, which sought only the preservation of the status 
quo, is defending itself against a prospective menace to 
its maritime supremacy." When the United States 
joined the general madness the same plea of self-defense 
was made. 

Preparation for war discounts the plea of self-defense. 
Any country with a great army and with a navy, main- 
tained — as they are — for nothing else than the purpose 
of war with another country, is estopped from the claim 
of self-defense when war befalls ; for the creation of the 
army and navy was in itself an insult to other nations, 
presupposing their evil intentions. There can be no 
secure peace without disarmament. One of President 
Wilson's defunct Fourteen Points called for the reduc- 
tion of armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. The word domestic — not national, be 
it noted — referred to internal conditions. Militia may 
be needed in time of earthquake, flood, fire, or riot, to 
reinforce the police. But as far as international rela- 
tions are concerned disarmament should be complete, 
and that was the meaning of President Wilson's specifi- 
cation, if it meant anything. 

Perhaps some nation, as Nietzsche forecasted, will 
some time have courage enough to disarm without wait- 
ing for the other nations to do likewise, trusting in the 
justice which it does to all peoples, in the good-will 
which it feels for all, as its sure defense. Such trust 
will not be in vain. So Emerson 3 taught in the finest 
piece of pacifist literature America has produced: 
"Whenever we see the doctrine of peace embraced by a 
nation, we may be assured it will not be one that invites 
injury; but one, on the contrary, which has a friend in 
the bottom of the heart of every man, even of the violent 
and the base ; one against which no weapon can prosper ; 
one which is looked upon as the asylum of the human 
race, and has the tears and the blessings of mankind." 



THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 

IX 

The Social Purpose 

By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
THE SOCIAL IDEA 

It was a Roman emperor, following closely upon the 
dawn of our Christian era, Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, who said : "The true interest of everything is to 
conform to its own constitution and nature; and my 
nature owns reason and social obligation. Socially, as 
Antoninus, I have for my city and country, Rome; as a 
man, the world." That was a statement of the social 
idea. It has been expressed from time to time through 
all the ages, and in many forms. It was repeated as a 
sentiment on various occasions throughout our World 
War. "We must win the war," we said, "because we 
must save civilization." "We must defend humanity." 

» Address on War, 1838. 



We may not have known what we meant by such ex- 
pressions, but we surely meant something. That some- 
thing partook of the social purpose. As Dante says in 
his De Monarchia, "It is plain that the whole human 
race is ordered to gain some end." 

World Society an Evolving Fact 

We are told that most of us have no realizing sense of 
society in its total aspects. This is, of course, true. 
Our ignorance of geography, of other peoples, our many 
types of isolation, have made us parochial, limited in 
power to vision any inclusive social organism. The rise 
of states has increased and intensified our isolation. Our 
personal attention to our daily tasks, our inertia and 
indifference, our constant state of excitement over the 
things near at hand, tend to make us intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually clannish. 

Yet the war has forced us to think and act for interests 
outside ourselves. Large numbers now realize for the 
first time that the social process is an evolving fact. 
The word society means more to us now than a lodge, a 
church, a city, a nation. It means more than the sum 
of these. The war has meant an evolution of race rela- 
tions on a large scale. It has shown an interdependence 
between peoples from the farthest corners of the earth. 
Steam, electricity, inventions, trade, the war itself, has 
made it more easily possible to understand the meaning 
held there in the word society. Most of us know now 
that there is a process making toward a wider co-opera- 
tion among the divers groups of men. That ingenuity 
of human beings which has annihilated distance and 
overcome the opposition of wind and sea and gravity, 
the skill that has organized men and the forces of nature 
for purposes of destruction and death, these have revealed 
unto us more clearly the evolving fact of a world 
society. 

Our Awareness of it also an Evolving Fact 

Consciousness of this phenomenon is evolving also. 
Not so rapidly as the fact; but it is evolving. Aurelius 
was the exception in his day. Caligula, contemporary 
of Aurelius, expressed more nearly the views of his time 
when he said, "Kings are gods; people cattle." We 
are beyond that; a long way beyond. More and more 
do we realize that there is a common life in which each 
of us partakes. If it was impossible for the Greek to 
see a society outside of Greece; for the Roman to find 
any juridical or political splendor outside of Rome; for 
the man of the middle age to think in terms other than 
religious and political, it is not so with us. As ex- 
pressed by Stuckenberg : "Since the revival of humanism, 
the dissolution of feudalism, the discovery of a new conti- 
nent, the travels and commerce among all peoples, the 
increase of freedom in church and state, and the growth 
of voluntary associations, both thought and society would 
have to be checked not to evolve the notion of the social 
totality." Thus the evolution of the idea of society goes 
on. There is a society which includes all societies. It is 
impossible to understand man except in relation to his 
total environment. And that there is a total environ- 
ment is increasingly clear. Professor Giddings has this 
in mind when he pleads for "the subordination of the 
social composition to the social constitution/' 



